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TREASURE GEMS 
- 1982 - 
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Being the 12th Edition 


The Cooperative Annual 
of the 
Amalgamated Printers’ 
Association 
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The 12th edition of Treasure Gems 
has been made possible through the 
cooperation of contributing members 
of the Amalgamated Printers’ Assn. 


110 copies, of which yours is 


N° 081 


NOTE .. 


Copies numbered upwards from 64 will 
not contain the page from Stan Cousins. 


The Postal Service shredded Stan’s page 
enroute and so advised him. A 2nd ship- 
ment of an overrun provided pages for the 
first 65 copies. 


Contributors 
Qn Order of their Arnival 
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Richard L. Hopkins 


James Doletzky 


Michael Tarachow 


Phil Cade 

J. Ed Newman 
Jane Roberts 
Egdon Margo (2) 
Carl Masson 
Robert Long 
Gene Remignanti 
Elizabeth Nevin 
William M. Greer 
Robert Hill 

Bill Maccoun 
Clarence Prowell 
Dave Greer 
Duane C. Scott 
Stanley Cousins 
Guy Botterill 
Clifford Leonard 
Joseph W. Curran 
Albert Mack 


Charles L. Bush 
Joe Priebe 
Harold S. Bacon 
Frank Seamans 
Herb Harnish 
Robert H. Merrill 
Frederick J. Liddle 
Robert L. Orbach 
Bill McKay 

Stan Kroeger 

Ben Bullwinkle 
Walt Long 
William Eddy 
Mark Gibson 
Lillian & Parker Worley 
Laurence Hines 
Jack Murphy 

Job Watts 

Elaine J. Peck 
Murray A. Cohen 
Dale Stedman 
Dave Churchman 


Assembled at Pumphandle Press Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Ionic—Predecessor to Craw Clarendon 


I’ll bet you are surprised to find yourself reading 6-point type! 
But that’s exactly what this is—and an historic type too. 

This is Monotype Ionic No. 56J, which was one of those early 
‘‘for the purpose’”’ faces cut by Lanston. This version probably was 
cut about 1910. But fads and trends have all but killed its memory. 

The only fonts remaining today are Craw Clarendon Book and 
Craw Clarendon Bold (the headline on this page is set in 10-point 
Craw Clarendon Bold). But even these contemporary faces have 
limited use in today’s typography. 

A conscious effort is being made at The Hill & Dale Private 
Press and Typefoundry to preserve some of the early Monotype 
faces, for in them we have a degree of individuality and purpose 
being expressed that today is rarely experienced. 

It’s silly to say these designs were ‘‘unpolished’’ or ‘‘ele- 
mentary.’’ Whatever idiosyncrasies they have were purposefully 
drawn into the designs. Machinery had been perfected to enable 
the most demanding designs to be faithfully carried through. 
Check the precision and alignment of Modern Roman No. 8 if you 
need convincing. There must have been a reason for designs such 
as you see here—indeed, William Caslon himself cut the first 
Ionic face in 1842. 

There were many reasons, but the principal one was to pre- 
serve legibility in the smaller sizes which were so popular during 
that era. Mergenthaler placed its Ionic as No. 1 in the Linotype 
legibility group. Indeed, the face is legible. Most photo-generated 
6-point faces are mere blurs of larger sizes. Ionic holds up because 
it was intended for use in smaller sizes only. This is what Lanston 
has to say about Ionic:: 

‘The design belongs to the Antique variety of letters used ex- 
tensively in America during the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These types, with their usually thick and durable lines, 
were a natural reaction against the thin, delicate romans much in 
vogue prior to their time. The lower case is larger in proportion to 
the height of the capitals than in the average roman letter. The 
slight fillet curve distinguishes the Ionic faces from the typical 
‘antique’ letters. The design carries a certain mechanized, trued- 
up mechanically-perfect feeling. Faces of this description, except 
in the very light weights, are durable, having few overhanging 
kerns or serifs to break off, and are adapted to being used on a 
variety of papers.’’ 

Would you believe 8-point was the largest size cut? Thanks to 
Owen Stout of Paoli, Indiana, Inow have 6-point and 8-point sizes. 
Sizes 5, 514, and 7 also were cut. 

Yes, I have fallen to wanting and acquiring some of the beau- 
tiful faces of more recent Monotype origin, such as Bembo, but I 
still keep one eye focused on our early American Monotype faces. 
Ionic certainly belongs there, and that’s why I am glad to add it to 
my collection of matrices. 


Little Stuff for APA’s “Treasure Gems” 


Six point! You ask why? Just to prove I can do it, I 
suppose. The year 1981 marks my tenth year owning a 
Monotype. Indeed, now I have several casters. Nearly 
all work done today is no smaller than 9 point, yet I 
have so many mat cases with faces sized smaller. 

Casting this small stuff is most difficult. The type 
carrier tends to drop the tiny letters, the type pusher 
breaks them into pieces rather than shoving them into 
the delivery channel. And the line transfer can pi a 
whole galley of type with only a tiny bit of binding at 
any point. 

A galley of 6 point is something to behold! And that 
is why, once again, I have had to prove that I, too, can 
cast 6-point type. 

By the way, this is 7-point Craw Clarendon Book, cut 
in 1955 for American Type Founders by Freeman Craw. 
A comparison of this with the Ionic on the other side is 
quite interesting, don’t you think. 


For your reference, here are all the alphabets used: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& $1234567890 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz .,-3: "!? “"() %— 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ&$1234567890 
abcdefghijklmnoporstuvwxyz ffififim .,-;:°7!? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWAY 
Z& $1234567890 .,-3:°!2 *" O%— 
abcdefghijklmnopgqrstuvwxyz 


a 


This piece contributed by Richard L. Hopkins, Hill & Dale Pri- 
vate Press and Typefoundry, Post Office Box 263, Terra Alta, West 
Virginia 26764. Of course, he did the keyboarding and casting on 
his trusty Monotype machine. Is there a better way? 


Pe ~=6 BORDERS) = we 
CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


Bab a This is the third in what I hope 
Pe a will be a continuing series of pages 
2 showing at least some of the border 
hidden deep within the storage facil- 
ities of The Three Generations Press. 


This particular gem is listed in the 
A. T. F. 1912 catalogue as DIXON 
ORNAMENTS. 


If you like this series, write and 
encourage me to continue. If this is 
unacceptable style, blame it on Jane 
yg“ Roberts and Bill Greer for goading A 
» me into my first printing for the 1980.75. 
TREASURE GEMS. a | I 


NE DAY as I was thinking, or maybe day- 
dreaming would be closer to the truth, I 

got to wondering -- what would | do-- or, all the 
things I could have “when my ship comes in”, 
Wow! I'd have one of those; and Pd buy me a-- 


Fantastic! I could even hire someone to clean 
up the printshop, catalogue and re-distribute my 
type. Have you ever had those thoughts? Sure 
you have. At least I think most of us have at one 
time or other. 


Fact is, there are upwards of a million lottery 
tickets sold in Michigan every week. That's a lot 
of daydreaming. And there are relatively few big 
winners. I don’t participate. Which leads me 
back to my original story. 


As I sat there wondering, or daydreaming if 
you will, I got to wondering if my ship would 
ever come in. You see, | understand that it takes 
ambition to get a ship started, so P m not really - 
sure I sent one out. 


An “original” for Treasure Gems by J. Doletzky, 
prop of The Three Generations Press, 35405 Glen- 
wood Road, Wayne, Michigan 48184. If you will 
call 313-722-1034, we'll dust off the welcome mat. 


a MARGINALIA 
Skimpy margins can ruin an 
otherwise well-printed page. 
This blank sheet is given to 
other TG printers for the next 
time more white space is re- 
quired. Can be cut to suit. 
From Michael Tarachow at 
Pentagram, Box 379 
Markesan, Wisconsin 53946. 


B ACK in the days of the rolltop 
Re desk there was a device for fil- 
ing letters called a Letter File. It was 
simply a cardboard box with a hinged 
cover and top. [he boxes measured 
{0x 12” inside and would hold up 
to 1,000 sheets. Usually there were di- 
viders with the letters of the alphabet. 
Sometimes the boxes were cloth cov- 
ered and they had room on the back 
for a label and a leather pull tabora 
metal ring. Some boxes were rounded 
on the back to look like a book. The 
letter files could be placed on a shelf 
like a row of books or put in special 


cabinets like the one shown below. 


This is the precursor of the present 
day filing cabinet. It was pictured in 
the 1902 catalog of Samuel Stephens 
Printers Warehouse without the roll 
front for $6.00. The company contin- 
ues in Boston, but the cabinet is no 
longer available. we ww we w& wu 
Printed by Phil Cade, 24 Ginn Road 
Winchseter, Massachusetts, 01890. 


BEN FRANKLIN? 


Aah 


Wee-e-ll, hat’s what he 


said, anyway. George Phineas Gordon claimed 


Mo’ # 


Come now George, ol’ BEN? really? 


Franklin came to him in a dream and gave the basics 
for the famous Gordon platen press. No doubt old Ben 
was capable of dreaming-up the idea, but his nocturnal 
scheme apparently had a few bugs in it. Gordon worked 
on the design for 16 years following the drowsy briefing. 
In 1850 he patented his first model and then introduced 
his awesome “‘Alligator” press which snapped together 
so viciously many printers lost a hand. 

In 1851 Gordon finally received a patent for a work- 
able model of Ben’s old nightmare. The action of this 
press, with subsequent modifications, remains the pat- 
tern for every platen press made since then. His tenacity 
paid off and his factory was bought in 1901 by Chand- 
ler & Price. By then, however, Gordon’s patents had 
expired and a dozen firms were selling old style Frank- 
lin Gordons. So, in 1911,C & P introduced their new 
style Gordon, selling over forty thousand in two years. 


My NS C & P, though worn, ‘sufficeth’ my needs. JEN 


for: Liddle TREASURE GEMS-19382 
J.EDNEWMAN-APA 297 


129 S. Cory Drive, r.R. 2, EDGEWATER, Fioripa 32032 


Boxwood engavings shown here are master 
blocks for stereotyping. Backgrounds were left 
as these would be routed after the plates were 
cast. Sometimes printers salvaged one, routed 
the excess, using 1t as a Stock cut, as in figure 
3. Probably backgrounds were also left to act 
as bearers to protect the fine lines 
when matrices were made. gf 
Such catalogue tllus= “a 
trations abounded | 


figure 3 


hereand in England, into this century. Tools, 
hardware and housewares, especially, showed 
to better advantage in an engraving, as only 
salient features need be depicted, unlike the 
too faithful photograph. 

Stickers on the backs of figures 3 and 4im-= 
dicate these were from the same engraver. 

Notice that figure 4 was done on glued up 
blocks that have begun to separate. igure 1, 
probably 2oth century, 1s mach ine routed on 
edges instead of gouged like the others. 


figure 4 
Reference: Kenneth Lindley, The Woodblock Engravers, 1970, 


David & Charles, London. 


Old-Time Printing, Jane W. Roberts, Prop. 
Box 151 Fitzwilliam, NH 03447 


ogpe,1 AM AGAINST ALL HOBBIES. 
I have been against them ever since I 
figured out that nothing I ever do is 
considered a Hobby. 
All my life 1 have had to fill out forms 
that ask about Hobbies. 
l always wanted to write down »reading« 
but reading is not a Hobby. 
If you collect books, THAT is a Hobby. 
If you actually read them, it is not. 
ay WO If you happen to watch 
UN Yaw fel} 2 butterfly in a field, 
Yas | AN THAT is not a Hobby. 
: If you put a pin 
through its little heart, 
THAT IS A HOBBY! 


gh feuilleton from Egdon Margo 
at the Pasquinade Press in Never-Never Land 


A Chaque Fou Plait Sa Marotte 
(Kvery fool is delighted with his own Hobby) 


The 
Passionate 


My darling em, I’m font of you, 
Your typejis very rare, 
I long to press your pretty hand 
En stroke your platen hair. 
You are the peaches in my pi... 
I know that you'll be true! 
You’re neat but never Goudy, dear, 
I love Bodoni you. 
Makeready, Sweet, to fly with me, 
Oh, trust this manly breast, 
(If any pica interfere, 
Pil knock him galley- west!) 
a et EL, a ON ANNI 


Dedicated to Paul Duensing, a fellow 
Passionate Typographer 2. Designed and 
done into print by Egdon Margo, Amphigorist 


WHAT DO YOU SEE 
WHEN YOU LOOK 
AT A BOOK? 


Friend, what you see is the 
culmination of over 5000 years 
of man’s effort to record ideas. 


q@ “PICTURE WRITING,” hieroglyphics cut in stone and 


clay, was the beginning. 


@ PRIMITIVE MAN used pictures to represent objects 


and acts, and later to symbolize the sound of words. 


q THEN CAME ALPHABETS, the first of which was 
devised about 1600 B. C. 


q A CLAY TABLET LIBRARY existed in 800 B.. G. 


@ PAPYRUS (made from strips of reed) served as writing 
material in Egypt as early as 1000 B. C. 

@ ROLLS OF PAPYRUS (glued-together sheets) were used 
for early manuscripts. Professional scribes or slaves 
made duplicates, using reed for brushes and pens. 


q@ FOLDED LEAVES of papyrus, stitch-bound, came into 
use early in the Christian era. Later, groups of folded 
units were stitched together and enclosed in covers. 


@ PARCHMENT was used when papyrus became scarce. 
q@ PAPER MAKING, known in China about 105 A. D., 


was not widespread until centuries later. 
(over, please) 


@ RUBBINGS made from cuttings in stone and wood were 


used in an early form of printing in 8th century China. 


@ MOVABLE TYPE, made of clay, was used in China 
about 1042 A.D. Koreans were casting characters in 
metal for printing in 1403. 


q TO GUTENBERG, however, goes credit for inventing 
adjustable, movable type letters, cast in metal (about 
1440). Also for devising a hand-operated press and ink 
formula capable of creditable work--as evidenced by the 
famous 42-line Bible, acclaimedas the first printed book. 


@ FOR CENTURIES printing basics changed but little, 
though type design flourished. Then the industrial rev- 
olution brought power-driven presses of many designs. 
Great advances were made in paper making. New proc- 
esses came swiftly . . . machine type-setting, stereotyp- 
ing, electrotyping, photoengraving, lithography, roto- 
gravure, modern bookbinding methods, and more re- 
cently, photo-typesetting. 


Book ... Beain preserved in ink 


--W ALBRIDGE 


CARL & EVELYN MASSON THE LANTERN PRESS 
75 Lincoln Street, Dedham, Massachusetts 02026 
GEA 510 


In Handset Type 
CONCISE IS NICE 
BUT 


CONCISER 
IS NICER 


The Linotypes 


The machines were standing in a silent row, 
No keyboard clatter-- melt-pots cold as snow; 
The spider-arms retrieving no more mats 


[All the jobs now go by offset flats]. 


Here’s the new champ, by TKO, 
‘The new computer with its lights aglow. 
But being champ’s a transient thing; 


Who knows what tomorrow will bring? 


Printed on a 6x9 C & M foot-treadle press 
Bob Long - THE PRIMITIVE PRESS 
445 Glen Court, Cutchogue, NY 11935 


Ink Echoes 


**FROM BEYOND A JERSEY HILL. COMES AN ECHO OF GOOD.WILL” 


scscnsihneemetanentatmintaatemncteeeiteetacintitialitsncarinismaiasiemiiinsncaiiianta 
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MEN OF WAR 


We are the men who must go to war, 
Knocking briskly on Death’s door, 
Our God given life but a useless pawn, 
Doubtful to see another dawn. 
Once we were boys, in cities, on farms, 
To-day a machine with deadly arms; 
Yesterday a peaceful man of good-will, 
To-morrow a cross on a wind swept hill. 
Is it the thunder of cannon’s roar, 
The drums that make us march to war? 
Or is it the madness of men unseeing, 
That makes us kill our fellow being? 
Why don’t they let us live in peace? 
Why don’t this awful bloodshed cease? 
Let’s banish all thoughts of lust and hate, 
Away from this world before it’s too late. 
And let’s say a prayer for the men of war, 
Who stand tired and grim by Death's door, 
And repeat God’s words that are so true, 
“Forgive them Father, they know not 
what they do.” 


( A leaf from my ‘‘ Book Of Poems ”’ - Gene Remignanti ) 
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.  gpritten by James Stephens 
printed by 
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364 Long Hill Road E., Briarcliff, New York 10510 
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FEAST ON FLOWERS 


Beautiful to See! Also Certain Flowers Tingle the Tastebuds 
Nibble on a Nasturtium; it’s very versatile. 
Use buds and blossoms for salads, leaves to 
augment salad greens and open blossoms for 
stuffing with your favorite hors d’oeuvres mixes. 
Other stuffers are daylilies, gladiolus and squash 
blossoms, using males preferably. 


Munch on Marigold petals or Crunch a 
Calendula. To prepare such flowers as Car- 
nations, Mums, Daisies and Marigolds, make 
sure to remove the bitter calyx or green cap that 
holds petals. Eat Nasturtiums, Calendulas whole. 


Gdible Flowers 


Apple blossoms 
Squash blossoms Elderberry flower Pansy 


Calendula Forget=me-nots Peony 
Carnation Geranium Primrose 
Chrysanthemum  Giladielus Red Clover 
Daisy Lavender Rose 
Dandelion Marigold Viola 
Daylily Nasturtium Violet 


CAUTION: Eat home grown only. Florist’s can be toxic sprayed. 


Recipes 


Stuffed Squash Blossoms: Prepare a meatball mix, 
saute it and stuff into 20 large squash blossoms. Remove 
@amen and em end and twist ends to hold mix. Roll 

in egg and fry until golden brown. Delicious! 


Nasturtium Hors d’oeuvres: Choose 20 large fully 
opened blossoms. Mix half-cup soft cream cheese, half- 
cup chopped tiny shrimp, dash of Worcestershire and 
celery salt. Stuff in throat of nasturtium and decorate 
end witha gerantum petal or viola. 4 


Fritters: Dip daylily, gladiolus or squash blossom buds 
in batter and fry until crispy. 


APAVYOLVOYAY Xs 
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POISONOUS FLOWERS 


The list is too long to print. A few common ones are: 
Azalea, Bleeding Heart, Cherry Blossoms, Christmas Rose, 
Foxglove, Lily-of-the-Valley, Larkspur, Poinsettia, Sweet 
Pea, Hyacinth, Narcissus, Rhododendron - ALL LETHAL! 

Interesting Observation: While Apple Blossoms 

are quite edible, Gherry Blossoms are rank poison. 


Follow the Edible List. Don’t ever take chances. 


WILLIAM M. GREER, Printer 


APA -A THUMBNAIL HISTORY 
@S€O)< *Owro- 
BACK IN 1980, when I was Mailer, Frank Seamans 
asked me: a. When, and how did APA get started? bs. In 


which years and locations has the Wayzgoose occurred? 


At the time I had the feeling of having read this very 
info in publications of past years; just recently the mater- 
ial came to light, and with the kind permission of Fred 
Williams (Type & Press No. 14), Duane Scott (page for 
the 1978 N. Y. ‘Wayze’ Treasure Gems box), and J. Ben 
Lieberman, holder of reprint rights to Type & Press ma- 
terial, | have printed these answers; enough copies were 


run so this will be read in T Gems and the APA bundle. 


a: Two high school boys, Michael O’Connor and his 
cousin, Roger Ralphe got into a discussion which ended 
in a decision- to form their own organization, patterned 
on the U.P.A.A., of which both were members ( printing 
bundle pieces with ‘Swift-set’ rubber type equipment- all 
that was available at the time ). Amalgamated was made 
part of the name since, in their meaning, the Association 
was to unite printers and writers. In later years O’ Con- 
nor is said to have had second thoughts about the use of 
the word in the name, but it remains unchanged today. 

Potential members were invited to join; ic was decided 
©’ Connor was to be President, Ralphe Sec. Treas.; other 
officers chosen: R. Gahnz, VP; J. Bowles, K. Gordon, L. 
Slama, and G. Wilson, directors, with D. Agner, Chmn. 
of the Bd.. APA officially came into being July 1, 1958. 


A constitution was adopted, similar to that of U.A.P. 
A.A.; in later years revised membership requirements ex- 
cluded writers and accepted letterpress printers only. The 
revised language of the rewritten constitution adopted in 
1979 modifies the phrasing to :‘an interest in printing, 
particularly letterpress’, thus recognizing that offset print- 
ing isno longer regarded as a completely ‘alien’ process. 

In August, 1958 the first bundle containing six pieces 
was mailed; by the end of Auguste membership was 14. 
The first Wayzgoose? Read on! (Basic material from 

Type and Press. Set in 10 pt. Italian Old Style.) 


THE WAYZ OF THE ‘GOOSE’ 


1961 Chicago IL 1972 Hudson, OH 
“62 None ‘73, Ann Arbor MI 
‘63 Lake ‘74. Chicago IL 

Taghkanic, NY ‘75 Kansas City MO 
‘64 Gary, IN ‘76 Wayne MI 
‘65 Lansing, MI ‘77 Indianapolis IN 
‘66 Indianapolis, IN ‘78 New York NY 
‘67. Oxford, OH ‘79 Akron OH 
‘69 Morgantown WV ‘80 St. Charles MO 
‘70 None ‘81 Portland MO 
‘71 St.Louis MO ‘82 Gurnee IL 


THIS MATERIAL: CUDDINGTON TO SCOTT TO TUARS 


TUARS, LTD. 
BOB HILL 
386 


3202 WOODBINE AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 44113 


We printed this scene especially for Treasure Gems 
using a wood engraving designed and cut by some long 
forgotten printer. This bit of American folk art was 
engraved on the reverse of a 10 line pica Tuscan Cap 
U made by Page & Co., Greeneville, Ct. well over 100 
years ago. 

We're not certain as to the full meaning of this most 
unusual view. Opinion has it that we are looking at 
an annex or side-show of a circus which housed the 
menagerie. What do you say? 

Typically, 19th century side shows had an imposing 
canvas front gaudily decorated with vivid pictures and 
descriptive adjectives. It was complete with an arched 


entrance and a painted ticket window. Admission was 
usually a “mere ten cents.” “Just step inside,” and the 
folks would encounter a collection of wild or strange 
animals: elephants, tigers, lions, leopards, bears and ze- 
bras. Most were caged, but some were kept in the open. 
Often, it was the menagerie which gave the audience 
its best circus value. 

Perhaps this cut was made to illustrate a newspaper 
or handbill. More likely, it was cut for the entertain- 
ment of fellow printers who were not fortunate enough 
to obtain a free pass. 

Certainly the printers of the old west enjoyed a very 
special place in the hearts of show people. It was they 
who designed and printed the posters, handbills, invi- 
tations and programs which were often done on silk. 

Discovering and utilizing these lovely bits of Amer- 
icana is both a joy and challenge to our press! 


Handset in March 1982 with Goudy Oldstyle and dedicated to Herb 


Harnish for his service to A P A. 


THE LIBERTY TREE PRESS 
Bill Maccoun, APA 395, Vallejo, Cal. 


Aa cNNESSEE 
SEZATTLER 


No. 1 Knoxville, Tennessee May 1982 


THE LETTER “E”’ 
(~ OMEONE has advanced that the letter “‘E’’ is the 


most unfortunate character in the English alpha- 


bet—it is always out of cash, forever in debt, it 1s never 
out of danger, in hell all the time and has never been in 
Ohio or Indiana. 

On the other hand, it is never in war and always in 
peace. It is the beginning of existence, the commence- 
ment of ease, and the end of trouble. 

Without it there would be no meat, no Heaven, no 
life. It is in the center of honesty, makes love complete 


and without it there would be no editors and no news. 


—Lonc Beacu ‘‘R&GISTER’ 


HUMOR DEPT. 


A man came down with an unknown tropical dis- 
ease in a remote part of one of the smaller islands. Sum- 
moning the local witch doctor who examined him care- 
fully, he was presented with a leather thong. ‘‘Bite off 
an inch of this thong every day,’’ prescribed the doctor. 
‘‘Chew it carefully, and at the end of the week you will 
be as good as new.’ 

When the doctor returned a week later, the man was 
sicker than ever; the doctor demanded, “‘How come?”’ 

The patient answered weakly, “The thong has end- 
ed but the malady lingers on.”’ 


WORLD'S KNOXVILLE, TN. 
FAIR MAY THRU 
1982 OCTOBER 


COLOPHON 


Hand set and printed on an 1897 Improved Pearl at 
The Claricent Press of Clarence [APA 498] and Millicent 
Prowell, at 2049 Emoriland Blvd., N.E., in Knoxville, 
Tennessee 37917. Produced for the 1982 edition of The 
Amalgamated Printers’ Association’s annual “Treasure 
Gems.” “E 
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The following mystery concerns 
an additional figure five, found in 
five fonts of old wood type. All &® 
of these fonts matched specimens & 
of type manufactured by J. G. 
Cooley, as shown in Rob Roy & 
Kelly’s ‘American Wood Type.” 3 
But none of them have Cooley’s # 
imprint from New York. 

The one known specimen book 
by Cooley is located in Chicago 
at The Newberry Library and, 
while not dated, it is listed as 1850. & 
Kelly says that the date is 1859-60. 3 
It is my belief that my types were @& 
manufactured circa 1855 and that 
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* an extra 5 was included to satisfy # 
«} the requirements for the double & 
3 digit year with one for the day. 3 
z% In most cases when 1866 or 1899 
2 came along the 6’s & 9’s were in- 
* terchangeable. I have seen extra 
3 8’s also but not 7’s. 


$e Dave Greer, APA 397, The Pilot Press 
$$ 183 Limekiln Rd., Ridgefield, CT 06877 


and learn. There are no classes anymore for letterpress 
printers except a few universities where the Washing- 
ton handpress and the Vandercook are the presses of 
choice. 

Since I ama recent printer (1974), I have visited 
other shops whenever possible and have learned some- 
thing from every one. A list of these printers reads like 
Who’s Who of Printing: Roger Baker*, Phil Metzger*, 
Maurice Prather, Leonard Sorg, Charles Player, Art 
McClure, Ernie Witte, Frank Cushing*, Jim Grisenti, 
Rudy Lee, Ken Francis, Babe Churchman, Ron Ruble, 
Dave Peat, J.Ed Newman, Bob Schutz, Rich 
Hopkins, Lillian & Parkar Worley, J. Ben Lieberman, Pat 
Taylor, poi, cape, JANE ROBERTS, Bill 
Wallace, Walt Long, Xerb Xarnisk, J. Hill Hamon, 


Roy Rice, Jr., Guy Storer, Mark Gibson, Stan Kroeger, 
Elaine Peck, Jim Meagher, Ben Bullwinkle, Earle Henness, 
Ramon Meyer, Paul Livingston, Ken Burnett*, Wallace 
Martin, emily woodward, Wm. Maccoun, Jr., Albert 
Mack and Lauren Geringer. 


Presses were examined, books and type perused, 
a friendship made or strengthened; oft-times a swap of 
type or other essentials. Several shops have been re- 
visited; many printer friends have been here. I hope 
to see the shops of Bob Weigel, LES FELLER, 
GEMAE REC EE MEE EPSON. PAUL 
DUENSING and more, hopefully, this year of 1982. 


* Deceased 


Printed for the 1982 Treasure Gems on a 10x 15 
C&P press using 24 point Ray Shaded (?) from Bruce 
foundry, Goudy Oldstyle, Italic, and Bold and 35 
other typefaces for active APA printers, all perfect 10s. 


en a aa 
Duane C. Scott, The Scott Free Press 
8501 Lamar, Overland Park, KS 66207 0913 381-7942 


Chicago 


I have struck a city—a real city—and they call it 
Chicago. The other places do not count... It holds 
rather more than a million people with bodies, and 
stands on the same sort of soil as Calcutta. Having 
seen it, 1 urgently desire never to see it again. It is 
inhabited by savages. Its water is the water of the 
Hugli, and its air is dirt. Also it says that it is the 
‘boss’ town of America. Rudyard Kipling, 1899. Set in 
12 De Roos. 


I adore Chicago. It is the pulse of America. 
Sarah Bernhardt, 1881. Set in 12 Joanna. 


Chicago the jazz baby—the reeking, cinder-ridden, 
joyous Baptist stronghold; Chicago the chewing 
gum center of the world, the bleating slant- headed 
rendezvous of sociopaths and pants makers. 

Ben Hecht. Set in 10d Trump Mediaeval. 


See two things in America: Niagara Falls and 
Chicago. Richard Cobden,1865. Set in 12g Palatino. 
Nobody can think of Chicago as actually existing ; a person 


would go mad if he did; it is a grotesque nightmare and easily 
recognizable as such. Don Marquis, 1932. Set in 10 Van Dijck. 


Chicago! The name has a strange fascination for the 
American people. The name is familiar in the remotest 
villages of all parts of Europe. The wickedness and the 
piety of Chicago are in their way marvelous. 

Scribner's Magazine, 1875. Set in 10d @ 12.4 Delphin 1. 


Queen and guttersnipe of cities, cynosure and 
cesspool of the world. George Warrington Stevens. Set in 
12d/14 Lutetia and 14 Spectrum Italic. 


I give you Chicago. It is not London and Harvard. 
It is not Paris and buttermilk. It is American in 
every chitling and sparerib, and it is alive from 
snout to tail. H. L. Mencken. Set in 12d/14 
Romulus. 


I wish I could go to America if only to see that 
Chicago. Otto von Bismarck, 1870. Set in 12 Weiss. 


Chicago grows so fast that one ceases to respect 
civic growth. Ralph Waldo Emerson. Set in 10d 
Hiero Rhode. 


Reprinted from Glenn Goluska’s Typocrafters keepsake 
broadside to entice you to the Wayzgoose at Gurnee, 
Illinois—only 38 miles north of dynamic Chicago. 
Guy Botterill at the House of Type, Baltimore. 


Garamond — 


VERSION CUT FOR ATF BY BENTON & CLELLAND IN 1914 


HIS 1s FRENCH oldstyle, revived by various type 
foundries early in this century. Named for Claude 
Garamond, or Garamont, a printer of Lyons who 

died in 1561, it was aétually first cut by 15 point roman 
a younger Frenchman, Jean Jannot,who = #4“ 
made the roman in 1615, while the italic is based 
on one cut before 1589 by Robert Granjon, the as- 
sociate of Claude Garamond who also cut the first Civilite. 


Grayer, more uniform in weight and tone than Caslon, 
Garamond is impersonal and unobtrusive, quietly elegant, 
without a distracting sparkle. It is quite readable in mass, 
whether printed on matte or coated stock. 19 point roman 
The roman lower-case letters are considered — and “alte. 
attractive enough in the larger sizes for use in formal utles, 
though they perpetuate many seventeenth-century punch-cut- 
ter’s infelicities. Level italic capitals make interesting ragged 
title lines. Garamond is very popular in Western Europe for books. 


This entire series came from lucky finds: I stumbled on various 
sources, mostly in a single year, and paid full price for none. While 
the 12 point was ordered new from M & H, it was paid for with a 
NYC Wayzgoose drawing first prize. The 42 and 60 point came, stll 
in packages, from a fellow APA club-member at the 
next "Goose in Akron. Later again, another APAer 
supplied the 36 point at the Sc. Charles Wayzgoose, 
where I also picked up some extra sorts new in packages. Yet another 
APA member presented me with an extra 36-point capital B. Sull 
missing and wanted to complete the series: 30 and 48-point roman, 
30 and 36 italic. This is the italic lower-case that Goudy says only a stealer 
of sheep would letterspace. Takes one to know one, eh? 


8 point roman 
and ttalic. 


14 Pt. GARAMOND FRENCH OLDSTYLE 

Fourscore and seven weeks ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new notion, 
conceived in Congress, and dedicated to the pro- 
position that all pols are created equal. Now we 
are engaged in utter fiduciary rout, testing whether 
HONEST RON’S CALIFORNIA ADDRESS 


18 PT. GARAMOND OLDSTYLE 
When in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people 


to guillotine our oval officer & Marie An- 
ISTH CENTURY RATIONALISM 


24 POINT GARAMOND 
Quousque tandem abutere 
Catilina patientia nostra? 


When will you stop touting your 
LOUSY PRINTING TYPE? 


60. S'P-Q:R: 
Incipit felic. 


42. J. JANNOT 
Robert Granjon 


36. GARAMOND 


These are the times 
that try men’s souls 


< La Civilite 

jO | ° ue 

aS rench (« 9 itp 
Dy 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, and 48-point> Disesm, aff Ott. ctrates-2 O Vere — 


Chise Denise, with O anuch 2S (modserizedO Capitals, was? cuto 
in 1921 be OM. = Mexton for the ACS Coe eS eninae 
ave quité faithful, bute ‘tisD a Pity, there sno Long. 5. WBooks> 
of the fate— 16¢f Century, from Lyons fave Cofophons= fiRte— this: 


Nobert Gran joy, 

Ne Lyon, qui en ry Wie. P<. L6ij, pour Pimpressioy Ou 
Dialogue ve fa Pic ta Se fa Woes, Compose en 
Coscay par WM aistee— Onnocent>RinghierD 
GentifGormme— Boulongnoisd. 2 Ses 


femento fraduito en osrancoys par 


IJebay eg ee CN ecleus SE 
CSastiffor ip ae Pombeso; 
fut fe premier a emptloper Se6D © cracteves> DE CE aa 


sur“ soy invention. 


Che Couifkiy ress 
Ciiffors = fe Age ES Se. Prop. 


Cypographia DN vs> SP tinn2 Cine Conservatrix. 


Here I stand 
#4 attempting to be 
il ready with my 
(i copy for Treasure 
| il | cems 1982. 
rit! Tt is always a 
‘Tt enjoyable task to 


perform andlam 


very happy this 


year to make it. 


FA Dew Press in My Shop 


The SHAMROCK Press has placed in operation 
a new 8x12 C&P. This will be my first ama- 


teur job and you can judge it and me. 


Movies Movies Movies 


I saw my first movie in 1928. It was a silent 
picture with Rin Tin Tin the wonder dog. The 
picture was shown on a friday afternoon in the 
school gym. 

- On that historic day I became id and 
addicted to the movies. In my early days there 
were times when I saw three double features in 
one day. In recent years however movies have 
not appealed to me. I missed the old movies, a 
movie without a social message. 

Now with a video tape player old movies 


can be enjoyed once again. 


& 


This insert was printed by Joseph W. Curran, 
APA 38, 4889 Pineview Dr., Vermilion, Ohio 


Wr. Smith, priater 


@4q0N THE TEXAS PANHANDLE, regardless of how 
dl hard it rained, when the sky cleared, the wind 
<i-8) lifted the sandy soil and deposited it in little dunes 
under doors and around windows. 

Early on a Monday morning in the spring of 1941 
I swept up the sand and began assembling the Thursday 
edition of the weekly newspaper. By 8:00 the Linotype 
operator had finished his maintenance chores and had be- 
gun setting type. 

The Boss came in, grabbed some layouts, and went 
out. He didn’t mention Mr. Smith’s tardiness . . . nor 
did I ask. Later they burst through the door together, 
each loudly deriding the other. 

‘You could have showed up earlier,’ Mr. Smith 
complained, ‘‘I’m half a day late!”’ 

‘“‘And it’s coming out of your pay,’’ countered the 
Boss, ‘‘How about helping the kid with the paper.’’ He 
threw a bundle into the copy basket and departed. 

Mr. Smith grumbled something about “‘Capitalist 
...robber-barron ...’’ He was dressed in full Saturday 
night plumage but somewhat wilted. White flannel suit, 
pink silk shirt, white shoes, and fluorescent red tie hang- 
ing out of his pocket. He rubbed his stubbly beard and 
tied on a dirty apron. 

I concluded that he had been a weekend guest of the 
county and was anxious to hear the details. When he 
noticed my inquiring gaze, he took a deep breath, paused 
and then told this tale: 


ie 


‘There were these Evangelists,’ he began, ‘“‘doing 
a ‘drop-a-dollar-on-the-drum-and-be-saved’ routine over 
by the hardware store, and I stopped to join in a chorus 
or two of ‘Bringing in the Sheaves.’ 

‘‘A heavy girl was beating a drum with one hand 
and whacking a tambourine on her hip with the other 
hand. An older lady, kind of thin, with sad eyes, was 
blowing a trombone. And a really tall and craggy guy 
was squeezing a leaky accordion. 

‘They played good. When they stopped the music, 
that guy went to preaching. He worked up to a high 
pitch, and every time he stopped to breath we all said 
‘amen.’ He was looking straight up to the heavens and 
waving his fists,” Mr. Smith demonstrated. 

‘* ‘When Daniel was thrown into the lions’ den’... 
‘amen’... ‘was Daniel afraid of the lions?’ . . . ‘amen’ 


‘Well, the preacher sort of paused there and broke 
the rhythm. It got real quiet just as I turned to the 
trombone lady and said, ‘Hey, you can bet your buns 
them lions wasn’t afraid of Dan’! neither.’ 

‘‘Just coincidence, of course, the sheriff was stand- 
ing behind me. He has no sense of humor.” 


10-point Garamond 
Albert Mack The Pragmatic Press APA 530 


Te 


~ eee are created equal. 


This exercise in typesetting is d 
edicated to No-Hyphen Segal a 
nd to Square-Margin Liddle, tw 
o of our greatest purists In com 
posing stick madness. Harold S 
egal does not own a hyphen sin 
ce he does not use them; and, F 
red Liddle has never set a ragge 
d margin. This paragraph demo 
nstrates the merit of no hyphen 
s and straight edge margins ina 
printing world where all spaces 
and lines are created equal.... 


DON’T EXPECT TO EVER 


AGAIN See the absolute and complete 
hobby printery in its own red-brick build- 
ing hidden in a quiet pine forest. That was 
the late Ken Burnett’s printery outside of 
Molalla, Oregon. A day was spent there 
after the Portland Wayzgoose. My South- 
ern Cross type (above), my corner round- 
er, and dingbats on this page came from 
that surprising place in the woods. # €= 


e 


Printed on a 6x10 Kelsey for 
The Twelfth TREASURE GEMS 1982 
by Charles L. Bush, APA 495 
The PONY X Press in Old Saint Joe 
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Joe Priebe 


38 Edgewood Dr. 
44044 


APA 527 
THE VILLAGE PRESS 


Grafton, Ohio 


Notes from 


TYPOGRAPHIA 
BY THOMAS F. ADAMS 
1837 


‘Does not this ‘divine Art’, which has 
enlightened the world, justly deserve our 
encouragement, in preference to all other 
inventions?” 


“Letter founders call 3000 lower case 
m’s a bill, and proportion all other sorts by 
them; so that a whole bill* of Pica makes 
500 pounds. 

Formerly a fount of letter, weighing 500 
pounds, was considered a good sized fount; 
but now, so much has printing increased, 
that double that weight barely acquires the 


appellation.” 
* Capitals, Small Capitals, Figures, Lower Case, Points and 
References, Italic and Spacing. 


FPROA AKY COLLECTION 


OF 
“e FLORAL INITIALS * 


1982 TREASURE GEMS 
HAROLD 8S. BACON APA 446 


WRECKED 
ON THE MOON 


You are a member of a space 
crew originally scheduled to 
rendezvous with a mother ship 
on the lighted surface of the 
moon. Due to mechanical diffi- 
culties, however, your ship was 
forced to land at a spot some 200 miles from the 
rendezvous point. During re-entry and landing, much 
of the equipment aboard was damaged and, since 
survival depends on reaching the mother ship, the 
most critical items available must be chosen for the 
200-mile trip. Below are listed the fifteen items left 
intact and undamaged after landing. Your task is to 
rank them in terms of their necessity to your crew in 
reaching the rendezvous point. Place the number 1 by 
the most crucial item, the number 2 by the second 
most crucial, and so on through number 15, the least 
important. 


_____ Box of matches _____ 2 100-pound tanks of oxygen 
_____ Food concentrate _____ Stellar map (of the moon’s 
____ Fifty feet of nylon rope constellation) 

_____ Parachute silk ____ Life raft 

_____ Portable heating unit _____ Magnetic Compass 

_____ Two .45-caliber pistols _____ Five gallons of water 

____ 1 case dehydrated Pet milk _ _ Signal Flares 


_____ First-aid kit containing injection needles 
_____ Solar-powered FM receiver-transmitter 


IF YOU ARE UNHAPPY 


Once upon a time there was a nonconforming sparrow 
who decided not to fly south for the winter. However, soon 
after, the weather turned so cold that he reluctantly started = 
to fly south. In a short time ice began to form on his wings 
and he fell to the earth in a barnyard, almost frozen. A cow 
passed by and dropped some manure on the little sparrow. 
The sparrow thought it was the end, but the manure = 
warmed him and thawed his wings. Thus, warm and happy 
and able to breathe, he started to sing. Just then a large cat 
came by and, hearing the chirping, investigated the 
sounds. The cat cleared away the manure, found the = 
chirping bird and promptly ate him. 


The story contains three morals. 


1. Everyone who drops manure on you is not necessarily -- 
your enemy. 

2. Everyone who gets you out of the manure pile is not 
necessarily your friend. 

3. And if you are warm and happy in a pile of manure, keep 
your mouth shut. 


Author Unknown 


Answers: Baseball Team. 


Pitcher Harry 
Catcher Allen 

ist Baseman Paul 
2nd Baseman __ Jerry 
3rd Baseman Andy 

Short Stop Ed 
Left Field Sam 

Center Field Bill 
Right Field Mike 


we 


rank Seaman$ _ 
APA 455 


LIBERTY OGPENOS 
UPON FREECOM OF THE PRESS 


Tn THE Year 1664 John Twyn, a printer in London, 
was executed for printing a book entitled “A Treatise 
of the Execution of Justice: wherein it is clearly proved 
that the Execution of Judgement and Justice is as well 
the People’s as the Magistrate’s duty, and if the Magis- 


trates pervert Judgement the People are bound by the 
Law of God to execute Judgement without them and 
upon them. ” 


The book upheld the views which today in England 
are justified by everyone acquainted with the judges 
and rulers of a time when Milton was proscribed and the 
bodies of men of whom England is now proud were 
taken from the grave and scattered in the fields. 


The sentence pronounced upon printer John Twyn was: 
“That you be taken back to the place from whence you 
came, and from thence to ke drawn upon a hurdle to 
the place of execution; and there you will be hanged 
by the neck, and being alive shall be cut down, and 
your privy members shall be cut off, your entrails shall 
be taken out of your body and you living, the same to 
be burnt before your eyes; your head to be cut off and 
your body be divided into four quarters. Your head and 
quarters to be disposed of at the pleasure of the King’s 
majesty. The Lord have mercy upon your soul.” 


Liberty depends upon Freedom of the Press, a free- 
dom insured by the Constitution of the United States. 
Use this freedom often and wisely. 


frem Herb Harnish, Pumphandle Press 
Fort Wayne, IN 


¥r Golden Rules for Small Investor 


Slouched in his chair, the student asked: 
“If you're so smart, why aren’t you rich?!” 


“Let me tell you something, sonny”, replied 
the instructor, “I’m rich beyond your wild- 
est imagination! The University pays me 
one dollar per year to teach this stock mar- 
ket course, and it is punks like you that do 
not know what they’re doing that make it 


9? 


possible for people like me to get rich! 


As the course progressed, the instructor gave 
forth his Three Golden Rules for the eet 
investor in common stock. CRUuD 


Relationship between cash flow and price: 
Add annual net earnings of the firm 

+ depreciation 

+ reserve 

= cash flow for the year, then 

—- quantity of common shares 

= cash flow per common share. 


Price for one share should not ex- 


LS ceed five times cash flow per share. 


Relationship of book value and price: 
Begin with net worth of firm 
— value of all preferred stock 
= nominal net worth of firm, then 
—- quantity of common shares 
= book value per common share. 


Price for one share should not ex- 


c» ceed half the book value per share. 


E> Research and Development: 


There must be clear evidence that the 
firm has an active and progressive re- 
cord of improving existing products, 
introducing new products, and simi- 
larly keeping abreast of ever changing 
market demands. 


ase 
A 


If these >3¢ Golden 
Rules are all satisfied, 
buying the common stock 
would most likely result 
in generating a profit! 


Li\ a. eu” 


“ indianApouis © 


Frank E. Spear 
APA 243 


ON SEPTEMBER 17, 1981, long-time APA member 
Frank Spear of Temple Terrace, Florida succumbed 
to lung cancer. He was 49 years old at the time of 
his death. Frank is survived by his wife, Jo Ann; 
ason, Todd; two daughters, Sharon and Judy; and 
his mother, Ruth Spear. 

I first met Frank on my initial trip to Tampa 
in 1971 to attend the American Amateur Press As- 
sociation convention. When the Liddles moved to 
Tampa the following year, the Spears were among 
the first to greet us and make us feel at home in 
our new environment. In the nine years since then, 
we met a few times annually at meetings of the 
Suncoast Amateur Press Society, where Frank did 
his share of typesetting for Only on Sunday, the 
group publication. 

Spear operated the Postern Press for over 20 
years in West Virginia, Michigan, and Florida. He 
joined the Amalgamated Printers’ Association in 
1962. ‘“‘Postern, in an archaic sense, means a 


back door or gate, hence an escape route. Printing 
is an escape for me,’’ explained Frank in the De- 
cember, 1962 issue of Amalgamated Printers’ Assoct- 
ation Journal. Although not a prolific printer, Spear 
was active in the affairs of the APA. He served as 
Director for 1968-1974 and was instrumental in 
constitutional revision and amendments enacted in 
1970 and 1974. 

Frank was an enthusiastic participant in the 
bundle contests I have sponsored and always dis- 
played the entries on the bulletin board in his of- 
fice at the University of South Florida where he 
was employed as Director of Publications. Barely 
a week before his death, he sent mea proof of his 
cut-caption entry on which he wrote, ‘‘Im afraid 
this may turn out to have been the last regular 
production of the Postern Press under its current 
prop.’’ Unhappily, it was. 

A gentle, witty man, Frank Spear will be sorely 
missed by his many friends. 


Tais tear for the 1982 edition of Treasure Gems 

has been handset and printed by Frederick J. Liddle, 

Prop., Carpetbagger Press, 404 Erie Avenue, Tampa, 
Florida 33606. 


—— 
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My most sincere greetings to the 
members of The Amalgamated 
Printers of America. 

And a warm “thank you” for the 
opportunity to participate. 


Robert L. Orbach 
A. P. A. 515 


On July 22, 1778 the USS CONSTITUTION 
(Old Ironsides) set sail from Boston. She left 
with 475 officers and men, 48,600 gallons of 
fresh water, 7400 cannon shot, 11,600 pounds of 
powder, and 79,400 gallons of rum, Her mission 
— to harass and destroy English shipping. 


Making Jamaica on 6 October she took on 
826 pounds of flour and 68,300 gallons of rum. 
Then she headed for the Azores, arriving on 12 
November. She provisioned wsth 550 pounds of 
beef and 64,000 gallons of Portuguese wine. On 
18 November she set sail for England. 


In the ensuing days she defeated five British 
men-of-war, captured and scuttled 12 English 
merchantmen, salvaging only the rum. By 27 
January her powder and shot was exhausted. 


Unarmed, she made a night raid up the 
Firth of Clyde. Her landing party captured a 
whiskey distillery and transferred 40,000 gallons 
aboard by dawn. Then she headed for home. 


The USS CONSITITUTION arrived in Bos- 
ton on 20 February 1779 with no cannon shot, 
no food, no powder, no rum, no wine, no whis- 
key, and 48,600 gallons of stagnat water. 


The basement at 419 Hill Street is 
shop” that it is, The Kelsey hand press, 
the Clipper treadle, the Potter proojer, 
past 100 years of printing history. 

Anchor Press, operated at a hobby, 
inuites printing buffs Ya stop by, seb a 
stick or tue of type, pull a proof, have a 


BILL MCKAY 
419 Hill Street 
Mt. Morris, Illinois 61054 


STAN KROEGER #439 


PREPARED FOR THE 1962 EDITION OF “ TREASUFE GEMS”’ 


2334 SO. MILWAUKEE ST. 


DENVER, CO 80210 


Cy upon a bus, I saw a lovely girl with 
golden hair; I envied her, she seemed so 
gay. COhen she rose to leave, I saw her hobble 
down the aisle. She had but one leg, and used a 
cruich; but as she passed, she smiled. O, God, 
_forgive me when I whine, I have two legs. Ghe 
world is mine! stopped to bux some candy, 
Che lad who sold it had such charm. I 
talked with him. ‘He seemed so glad. And as I 
left he said to me, “I thank you. You have been 
so kind. It’s nice to talk with folks like you. You 
see,’ he said, “I am blind.” O, God, forgive me 
when I whine, I have two eyes. Ghe world is 
mine! Te while walking down the street, 

a child with eyes of blue. ‘He stood 
and watched the others play. I stopped a mo- 


T saw 
ment, then I said, “Why don’t you join the 
others, dear?” ‘He locked ahead without a word, 
and then I knew he could not hear. O, God, for- 
give me when I whine, I have two ears. Ghe 
world is mine! ith feet to take me where I 
want to go, with eyes to see the sun- 
set’s glow, with ears to hear what I would know; 
O, God, forgive me when I whine, I am blessed, 
indeed! Ghe world is mine! 


XXIX 


AY, We 
"a> hen in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 


I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur’d like him, like him with friends possess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee, — and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 

from sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings, 


That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


William Shakspeare 


Why Did I Did It? 


I am of the opinion that although Shakspeare’s 
plays are very widely published and produced, the 154 
sonnets he wrote, and first published in 1609, have been 
passed by. We have any number of performances of his 
plays but the sonnets are only found in complete collec- 
tions and only read by advanced students. 

I consider myself most fortunate to have been in- 
troduced to Shakspeare by a High School teacher who 
really knew and appreciated English Literature. That 
was ages ago when schools taught the 3-R’s rather than 
Social Studies. I am grateful for having been intro- 
duced to Shakspeare’s sonnets. It ts for this reason I 


print XXIX for Treasure Gems 1982. 


“Printed for fun. at Ghe» Gwombly ‘Press by Ben, Bullwinkle 
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WALT LONG APA 481 


Just impossible was it in former days 


to work with cool, clear water in dirty, real job 


shops. 


Bui 


if we are latter-day Marie Antoinettes lightly a- 
musing ourselves now with what to other people 
was work, let us make the most of our domains 
of pleasure and pretty arrangements, 


With clean pinkies slightly moistened on fresh 
cellulose sponges, one can today feed paper into 
presses, leaving no smudges. So.. discard pneu- 
matic pickers, rubber finger-gloves, masking-tape 
rings, glycerine pads, etc. in favor of 
cool, clear water. 

And as for dampened paper: forget felt inlays 
and all that, so much like work. One pass over 
the humidifier you get at a garage sale does it! 


of 
COOL, CLEAR WATER 


a practical hint or two 
to all you good folks 
from that Son of the Pioneers 
ol’ Will Eddy 


(alternatively) A trifling suggestion 
now viable in fastidious amateur circles 


from a former delicate curate. 


° sity 


copper cute, which 7 like 
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Mark Gibson 
1316 Fairview Road 
Columbia, MO 65201 
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Ba in 1971, Fred Liddle suggested the idea of an 
annual publication on the style of Bill Haywood’s 
It’s a Small World or Bruce Towne’s Hobby Printer’s 
Scrapbook to APA president, Marge Clelland. Utili- 
zing her fine administrative talents, Marge appointed 
Fred to undertake the task of coordinating APA’s 
first annual. The result was the APA 1971 Yearbook. 
Fred sweated so much blood and beer over this pro- 
ject that he moved to Florida, leaving his presses on 
Long Island. Whilst Fred was lying fallow, he sug- 
gested that someone else should be coordinator for 
1972, so Marge appointed Bill Greer who changed 
the yearbook name to Treasure Gems and who coor- 
dinated Treasure Gems, numbers 2 through 10. Herb 
Harnish was appointed as Bill’s successor in 1981. 


The 1971 APA yearbook is a wondrous thing of 
joy, especially when you consider that it was done 
during a period of APA’s history which followed a 
time of dissent and a certain amount of acrimony 
that seemed to flourish just before Marge Clelland 
took over the presidential office. 


Guy B. Storer, J. Hill Hamon, Dick Ulrich, Marge 
Clelland, Howard Radcliffe, Bill Wallace, and Dave 
Peat described their presses. Bill Greer told of his 
and son Dave’s introduction to APA. Frank Ander- 
son wrote of the difficulties in trying to achieve fine 
printing. Ben Bullwinkle’s contribution was about 
Samuel Lloyd Osbourne, an amateur printer and a 
stepson of Robert Louis Stevenson. Fred did an a- 
musing page, “Spiro Speaking,” and we did a page 
which was not so amusing on the subject of printing 
with friends. There were only thirteen contributors 
but we think it was a glorious beginning. 


Lillian & Parker Worley 
The Maledictions Press 


WHEN OUR FRIENDS, the Westerns, retired from 
the Navy they named their retirement home 
Anchors Down. 

One of the housewarming gifts they received 
was a bronze anchor mounted on an onyx base. 

I was enrolled in a drawing class in our 
community college, at the time, so | made a 
drawing of the anchor and had a line engraving 
made. I printed some letterheads for him and 
some informals for her using the engraving. 

They like the response they get from letters 
written on the new letterheads compared to 
those written on regular personal stationery. 


Laurence Hines 


25 Siesta Lane Sedona Arizona 86336 


Anchors Down 


Some of these old firms are still with us - - 


and some are not! 


TREASURE GEMS 1982 


a private printery 


The Shamrock Press ¥8 Jack Murphy, Prop. 


APA 382 


THE 
LIBERTY OF THE! 
PRESS © 
IS THE TRUE 
MEASURE 
OF ALL OTHER 
LIBERTY: 
FOR 
ALL FREEDOM 
WITHOUT | 
THIS MUST BE 
MERELY | 
NOMINAL 


FRED. & 


The freedom of the press must be main- 
rained in the face of the attacks now being 
made upon it by special groups, govern- 
mentbureaus, and even the courts, for with- 
out it all other freedoms will cease to exist! 

The self-appointed and annointed pur- 
veyors of radio and television newscasts 
cannot be impartial in their analyses and 
views of events and people, for they are 
limited by time in their presentations and 
quite often the facts may be distorted or 
eliminated by commercial considerations. 


It is up to each of us as citizens to keep 
the press free! 


The reverse is a re-setting of a display of 
type on page 232 of the 1923 ATF catalog, done for 
the 1982 Treasure Gems by Job Watts APA 400 


car tn SAP Sa DER SE Src oa 


Dupeface Sdentification Contest 


Can you identify the typefaces and sizes shown? 
The gal getting the most correct first will receive her 
choice of a small font of 36-pt. Rustic or these dingbats: 


Heme OO & 


Shucks! Guess I shouldn’t leave the guys out en- 
tirely. That’s reverse discrimination. We'll think of 
a prize for him who rames the above head (I know it 
only as Certified Public Accountant which is no doubt 
a figment of the former owner’s imagination.) In the 
same category are: Beautiful Dreamer, Stephen Foster 
Italic, (Garamond Italic?) Ceast Guerd, Coast Guard 
Italic, Kinbrée Minn. 1896, Fitzsimmons, poroTHy 


pix. Mount Evans, Georgia, L. DOLAN 


A small font of Georgia for these face names. 


FOR APA TREASURE GEMS 1982 Elaine J. Peck, 516 
2 > »>—> B > »—> _ 958 Lowell Blvd., Denver, CO 80204 


Se Che Feminine Couch Se 
@ In Our ADA Printing Cirde BW 
3 © & & 
carol ° Clair ° Elaine ° Cwmily 
Eligabeth ° Frederica ? Helen 
Helen ° Yane 9 Lllan ° Lillian 
Vinds oo8 arjorie 9  Latricia 


Penny 90 Willametta 


I do hope I didn’t overlook any of you. Got the 
names from the March 1982 APA membership list. 
This seemed like a good opportunity to display some 
of my social typefaces. Hope to match all your names 
with your real faces. So far I know only six. 


“If it were desired to 
crush a man completely, 
to punish him so severely 
that evena very hardened | 
murderer would quail, it 
would only be needed to 
make his work absolutely 


pointless and absurd.” 


Dostoevski 


vA, Keaeal 4 nateut 


Since 1925 | have never used a composing stick. 
| set type and borders directly into the chase. | 
use only one set of quoins in lock-up, thereby 
leaving both sides of the form open. 

WARD SHORI a regular welcome visitor to my 
shop has observed me setting and printing and 
can’t understand why my form does not pi when 


| pick it up from the stone. (So do 1) 


Murray A. Cohen 


DEAR Miss: 
I will risk everything depicted here 
if you will permit me to see you as far 

is the gate. 
Yours very truly, 


ey 
We? 


*.t i “5 
B casiaiesic eee, Sie a LORENA 


FPOUND sandwiched between old 
A® tintypes in an antique shop, this 
guaint bit of ephemera has a tale to 
tell--- The bashful young printer's 
effort was evidently successful. 


Faintly pencilled onto tt was the 
signature “Clarence.” The tattered 
condition was evidence that it had 
been carefully saved over the years 
in memory of a touching occasion. 


Printed for Treasure Gems by Dole Stedman 
APA 414 Type: 18th Century Antique and 
Law Italic. Zine cut of card. 


~ A Raid on Rydertypes 


While I had heard of Rydertypes in Chicago over the 
years, | had no occasion to visit them until the 30th of 
March, 1982. | had heard by the grapevine that they were 
considering selling out their handset type, and they had 
even advertised io that effect in the Printer’s Hotline, with 
out much result. I drove up there after a steel meeting 
(500 N. Dearborn) without difficulty—a few short blocks 
from my hotel. My intent was to liberate one of their 
in-house specimen books so that I would have an idea of 
what might be available during the sale. I talked at length 
with Bill Kellenberger that afternoon and he led me to 
the basement to view the 120+ typestands filled with 
3000-++ cases of lovely types. I made a few notes and 
returned to my hotel, slightly overwhelmed by the magni- 
tude of the type holdings. The next morning I checked 
out of the Bismarck, attended to a few chores and headed 
back to Ryder to talk to Peter Jones, Ryder’s Prez. Peter 
is a proper Englishman with a love for type and he ex- 
pressed the fear that he might have to dump all of it. 
I would have purchased a carload of it on the spot but 
he said that he wanted to think about it (he was dickering 
with Len Hubbard and others on the disposition, which 
I knew) before making any final decisions. | left him 
with a card and he prom’sed to call me if and when he 
decided how he was going to dispose of the type. I am 
cynical about such statements, but he did, in fact, call 
about a week later and suggested I run up and pick out 
what I wanted. I was slightly stunned that he called me 
first (which he claimed), but perhaps no one else had 
bothered to go down and see him. At any event, I made 


nydertypes ae p.2 


arrangements to drive a pickup truck up on April 20th 
and buy as much as I could afford. I spent the intervening 
week calling in notes and scrounging all the cash I could 
beg, borrow or steal. I collected cigar boxes and assembled 
a tool kit with tweezers, flashlight, tape, etc. I even had 
an excuse to be in the Chicago area. U. S. Steel had 
ordered a “High Horse” telescoping work platform from 
up (which we make in our own shop, I am proud to say) 
and I planned to deliver that to Gary and drive on in to 
Chicago to buy type. A slight glitch developed when the 
shipment was refused by USS and I had to haul the damn 
“High Horse” into Chicago and back home. Since it filled 
2/3 of the truck hed, I was severely limited on the amount 
of type I could haul—a real albatross. 


I stopped for a bite of lunch and arrived at Ryder 
around 1:00 P.M. Bill Kellenberger met me and unlocked 
the basement door so | could go to work. I filched an old 
specimen book from the stone upstairs and followed him 
to the now-—-familiar depths. As I looked around the 
large room, I was gratified to see that the contents were 

still intact—no one else had been there to plunder before 
me. Except for brief interruptions from Pete and Bill, 
_and an occasional pit stop, I worked steadily until 5:00 
P.M. I marked all the cases of interest with an “x” and 
those of marginal interest with a slash for later bie Pa 
tion. I piled the x’s on two four-wheeled carts and then 
began the agonizing process of reconsidering the slashes. 
Pete had agreed that I could leave type behind to be paid 
for later and picked up in June so that helped somewhat 


in my deliberations. — | 


Rydertypes... p.d 


When I finally got settled up and loaded out, I had 
only 44 cases of type, plus a dozen cigar boxes with orna- 
mental initials and some larger faces. At the risk of 
irritating the reader, I'll list some of the faces that made 
the return trip with me: Legend, Caslon Antique, Herold 
Condensed, Heritage, American Text, Liberty caps, P. T. 
Barnum, Studio, Chisel, Headline Open and Solid, Bern- 
hard Tango, Trump Medieval, Vendome, Perpetua, Free- 
hand, Largo, Latin Wide plus Elongated, Rondo, Nova 
Augustea, Egyptian Expanded, Chantrey, Concave, Bur- 
ford Initials, etc. While none of these may be in the 
Herman Ihlenburg class, it would be a crying shame if 
they were unceremoniously dumped into the knackerman’s 
barrel. | 

It took over an hour to load the type in and around the 
“High Horse” and even then | had to leave the tailgate 
down—never a vood idea with a shifting load. I tiptoed 
through Chicago’s famous chuckholes to the near south- 
side where I enioyed an excellent Greek meal at the 
Parthenon and then began the slow drive home, arriving 
utterly beat, but with type intact, at 2:30 in the A.M. 
It was a long day, but a rewarding one—how many 
chances does one have at 3000 cases of type? Once in a 
lifetime if you're lucky, and I consider myself among the 
most fortunate of men to have a chance at a strike of 
this magnitude. Perhaps I'll repent at leisure, but I don’t 
think so... 

Set in nine point Palatino Italic by Fred Sholty at the 
sign of Copyfire Typesetting in Indianapolis in April of 
1982. 


--Dave Churchman, APA No. 308 


Some Former Rydertypes. 
36 pt. Hogarth 
DeVinne Italic 
DeVinne pein 


36 pt. Chantrey £4 
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